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The lady was a delicate creature, about 








| tine banker, and conducted a branch of his un- 
zle’s business in Marseilles. They met in the 
| gay circles of fashion ; friendship budded in the 
/ bosom of each, which soon ripened into love, 
and, at the age of fifteen, the beautiful Victorine 
was led to the altar, and became a bride. Fa- 
ther and uncle united with the priest in his ben- 
| edictions, and happiness shed its sunlight around 
‘them. 
| The honey-moon had scarcely passed away 
before business called the young husband to Lis- 
| bon, and he embarked on board of a vessel rich- 
ly laden, bound for Oporto. When two days 
out, a storm drove them near the Moorish coast. 
A celightful calm succeeded. On the following 
| evening, just at sunset, a dark-looking vessel ap- 
peared, and, when night closed in, was seen 
‘bearing down towards them. The first ray of 
| morning brought sad tidings, for within half a 
‘le agne, an Algerine corsair was pressing all sail, 
| to over take them. She came upya fearful con- 
| flict ensued, the deck of the merehantman was 
incarnadined with blood, and after six hours of 
plunder she was left, a burning coal floating up. 
on the placid bosom of the Mediterranean. Those 
who escaped the mortality of the first onslaught 
-were carried on board the pirate barque. A- 
mong the number was Costello, the husband of 
'Victorine, and ere twilight spread its mantle 
upon the waters, he was bound in chains, destin- 








For the Poughkeeps.e Caske ison. 
PIE UNEIDDEN CUEST,. twenty-five, and many traces of beauty yet lin. 
A PENCIL SKETCH—-NO, II, | wered where years of evident grief had employ- 
A Sabbath morning in June! What a train!) od the finger of decay. She formed the centre 
of delightful associations cluster around the . f the gay cirele, and although happine ss beam- 
idea of a Sabbath morning in Junc! At any |! ed in her eye, yet a cloud of sadness had gather- 
season, even when hoary winter bears regal |! ed upon her brow that could not be entirely dis--} 


sway, there is always something soothing to! pelled by the sunbeams of joy, Wrapped in a 
fa vala- 


~ 


the care-worn traveller of earth wher the bus- © 
and the Sabbath 


season of 


cloak, and having every appeaiance 
tudinarian, one of the young men, of thought- | 
and, 


tle of the weekis ended, 
But in June, the 
flowers, when the green earth 


re. 


turns. leaves and} ful mein, kept constantly by her side, 


'whether lover or husba..’. evineed for her the 
A few miles Uelow i 


looks loveliest 





and its minstrels sing sweetest, each Sabbath |) ;post tender regard. | 


morning is a bright spot in the landscape of 


our existence. ‘Then, standing amid the beau-| from the party and landed; but their appear: | 
tics of the vegetable kingdom, our cars regaled ance had made an impression that I could not 


of the || 
brooks, we feel that there are indeed Sabbaths || 


with the sony ot birds and the music easily effaee. The remainder of the pleasure. 


seeking group landed and dined at the Exchange 


upon earth, and that the great temple of nature stroll in the afternoon, we 
is full of 


ration to be given to the Great Supreme. 


| Ilouse. During a 


holy things, demanding praise and ado-|/met and recognized each other as steamboat 


| ; ol ; 
jacquaintanece. Curiosity prompted me to in. 


| quire after the interesting pair just mentioned, 


| 
| 
i 
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It was a lovely Sabbath morn in June, and 
circumstances 
the Hudson, Just cast froin her moorings, the 
Emerald had tolled her last bell, and ‘All ashere’ 
twice repeated, 


placed me upon the bosom of 


‘young man, gave a brief sketch of their his- 





\ tor y- 


when a carriage dashed down | They were both residents of Marseilles. She | 


Murray-street, to the pier, and a lady, with five | 


or Six young gentlemen, alighted, and hastened | in consequence of his political sentiments, was | 


on board. A hurried adieu to one or two on shore expatriated, Seeing the prospective result, he | 
was passed, and in afew moments we were gaz-|| converted his property into gold and jewels, and 





ing upon those eternal monuments of Omnipo- saved it from confiscation. 


tence, the Palisades, 


by voluntary exile, 


| 
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It was evident from the conversation of the|!retirement; but acquaintance soon brought 


| 

} 
. . . . || 
party in question, that they were foreigners, || 
denizens of the city, and on the wing to enjoy | 
fresh air and the delightful scenery of the Hud- 


the gayest ‘conversazione’ in Marseilles. 


young man was nephew and heir of a Floren. |}, 





the couple, after many warm adicus, separated || 


land one of the party, an intelligent and urbane || 


was the daughter of a wealthy Genoese, who || 


His daughter was his solace in his temporary | 


other pleasures, and ina few months, his w as 


The | 


ed tor the slave mart of Algiers. 

Unconscious of the gathering storm, Victo- 
rine was superlatively happy, and with affec- 
fionate anxiety counted the tedious hours that 
| hastened the veriod of Costello’s return. 'The 
tinze arrived; days, weeks and months passed, 
and yet notidings of the vessel were heard, ond 


o 
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Genoese was turned into a 
chamber of mourning. At length the sad tale 
was unfolded, and the star of hope on which the 


eye of Victorine had fondly rested, set amid the 


the gayr house of th 


| clouds of despair forever. 


First love isa passion, impetuous and consum- 
ing, even when destiny forbids a reciprocity of 
fecling or destroys It is 
omnipotent in combating the allurements which 
would fain draw it from its orisons at the altar 
Like a phos- 
phorescent torch, attrition with the pleasures of 
society but increases its flame, and it seldom ex- 
pires until the soul leaves its prison, and returns 
to the divinity from whence it emanated. 


the cherishing cause. 


where it made its first sacrifice. 


The passion of Victorine was first, deep and 
abiding. It was the pure affection of an artless 
girl just expanding into womanhood, and, as ab- 


sorbing as her love, so overwhclming was the 


‘| reverse that deprived her o her dearest treasure. 


When the first burst of gricf had subsided, and 
_ the serenity of resignation, heightened by a pious 
' confidence in the mercies of her Redeemer, shed 

its light over her sad countenance, the anxious 


| tather administered every cordial to her wound. 














ed spirit. 2£¢ took her to the temple of pleasure, 
but she turned froma its tinsel show with disgust. 
He sought pleasant retreats, the charms of mu- 
sic, the breezes of the ocean, and the delicious 
vintage grounds of Burgundy ; but none of these 
could quench the fire that was consuming the 
unhappy bride. At her request, he consented 
to a last resort to save his daughter from the 
témb that opened to receive her; and at the age 
of sixteen she was buried in a cloister, not asa 
veiled nun, but as a sister of the holy order. 

Here consolation administered its balm, and 
the sacred duties which she was called upon to 

perform gradually blunted the sting of grief, and 
cheered her heart with the beams of peace. She 
had passed four years in this seclusion, occasion. 
ally visited by her father, who was the only lay- 
man permitted to enter the cloister, when, one 
moonlight evening, while strolling in the gar- 
den and sadly reflecting upon her lost Costello, 
a voice from without breathed her name. Ima. 
gination, evéf ready with its deceptive pencil 
to portray to her mind the rainbow of promise, 
conformed that voice into that of Costello’s. 
Heedless of consequences, she bounded to the 
terraced wall, and with searching eye scanned 
the spot from whence the voice came. No be- 
ing appeared, and involuntarily she shricked 
out the name of Costello. That delirious excla- 
mation echoed along the vaulted aisles of the 
convent, and penctrated the chamber of the La- 
dy Superior, who in alarm sped to the garden. 
There, by the margin of a fountain, she found 
Victorine, pale and senseless, her head support- 
ed by a young cavalier, who was tenderly bath- 
ing her burning brow with the cool waters. As- 
tonished at a scene so unexpected, the Superior 
could scarce utter a word, but soon recovering, 
she bitterly reproached the cavalier for thus in- 
vading the sanctity of their holy dwelling place. 

‘Chide me not, mother,’ said the youth, throw- 
ing back his dark locks, and with eyes glisten- 
ing with tears, looked imploringly to the Supe- 
rior, She was touched by his tender manner, 
and the sensibilities of woman nearly overcame 

of duty. But she checked her rising 
teehee by the rigid require. 
ments of her station, bade the youth depart. 

‘Duty, holy mother,’ exclaimed the youth, 
‘duty alone urged me to enter these holy 
grounds. I have a message for Victorine, but 
her ears are closed to my communications. Pro- 
mise that you will deliver it, and I will depart. 
In the name of Heaven I conjure you to watch 
over her in this hour of trial, The contending 
emotions of hope and love now prostrate her 
delicate frame ; emotions more terrible await 
her, but I am pledged to be faithful. Take this 
package,’ said he, drawing it from his bosom, 
‘and by the holy eross swear that Victorine shall 
this night receive it. The result I leave to the 
hand of Providence.’ 

The Superior acquiesced. 

‘ To-morrow,’ said the cavalier, ‘I will call at 
the convent gate, Fold the secret of that letter 
in your own bosom, and Heaven will reward 
your fidelity. At evening vespers, and I will 
be at the gate,’ said he, and bounding over the 


convent wall, disappeared in a grove of accacia. 
(Concluded next number.) 








We are overrated by some, and underrated by 
others. We are rarely rated at what we should be. 
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RELIGION IN WOMEN. 

How often have young men propounded to 
themselves and others the question, What is the 
first quality to be sought for in the choice of a 
wife ? and how diverse have been the answers 
to this most important interrogatory. The gay 
and thoughtless will point you to beauty,wealth, 
accomplishment; others, who look beyond the 
tinsel of the exterior, regard amiability and. feel- 
ing as the brightest jewelsin the female charac- 
ter; others still, who have searched deeper into 
the springs of human action, and know well the 
fountains whence flow the purest and most en- 
during happiness, will give the only true answer 
to the inquiry, viz. a strong Christian faith, 
sentiments, and practice. 

Religion is everywhere lovely, but in woman 
peculiarly so. It makes her but little lower than 
the angels. It purifies her heart, elevates her 
feelings and sentiments, hallows her affections, 
sheds light on her understanding, and imparts 
dignity and pathos to her whole character. Nor 
does its influence end here— 


‘It beams in the glance of the eye, 
It sits on the lips in a smile, 

It checks the ungracious reply, 

It enraptures, but cannot beguile.’ 


Woman, from her very nature, is destined to 
drink deeper from the cup of sorrow and suffer. 
ing, than the other sex. Her trials are chiefly 
of the heart, and consequently the hardest to be 
borne. She is seldom, perhaps, called upon to 
contend with those formidable evils and tempta- 
tions which rouse all the energies of our nature 
torepel their attack, but is beset (from the time 
she merges itito womarihood) by athousand pet- 
ty trials and annoyances, which, while they 
seem too insignificant to require much effort to 
resist, are, at the same time, most difficult to 
overcome. Religion alone can disarm these 
trials, and enable her to preserve that equanimi- 
ty and peace of mind so essential to happiness, 
It is her talisman. Toit she fliesin the hour of 
disappointment and sorrow, and from it never 
fails to derive consolation and support. Yet 
how few, in the selection of a partner for life, 
regard this most *-psicant qualification. How 
few think to penetrate into the secret chambers 
of the soul, tosee what is there hidden within 
so fair an cxterior—if there the vestal lamp 
sheds itsclear and constant ray. External at- 
tractions may lead us captive for a time; feel- 
ing may send a thrill of exquisite joy through 
the heart of the recipient ; talent may call forth 
unbounded admiration; but if religion make 
no part of the character, the key-stone to the 
arch is wanting, and the fabric will ere long 
crumble and fall. 

It should be remembered that life is not all 
sunshine. Bright as the world may be before 
us, we cannot live long without encountering 
many sorrows, and disappointments, and trou- 
bles. They are sent by a kind Providence to 
sever the cords which bind us too closcly to earth; 
to turn our thoughts inwards upon ourselves and 
upwards toHeaven. While our barque glides 
calmly on a summer’s sea, with the blue sky a- 
bove and bright waters around us, the blandish- 
ments of youth, beauty, accomplishments, may 
satisfy the heart ; but Ict it be overtaken by the 
storm and the tempest, and where is the sup- 
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port theyyield? Let darkness enter you 
dwelling, and the pleasure you derived from 
them is forgotten, and you look in vain to the 
same source for relief. “Let death invade your 
social circle, and lay his ruthless hand on your 
first-born, shrouding all around you in darkness 
and gloom, and where do you look for a ray of 
hope? It is under circumstances like these that 
religion transforms a wife into a ministering 
angel. She will bind up your bleeding heart, 
lead you to the fountain of living waters, and 
change gloom and despondency into light and 
cheerfulness. As the sun in setting lights up 
every hill-top, and tree, and cottage, so religion 
gilds with its heavenly beams every feeling, en- 
joyment, and occupation. 

Most persons, on entering the married state, 
(particularly in youth,) fancy it a condition of 
unmingled joy and pleasure—that they are 
within a charmed circle, the bounds of which 
no sorrow or trouble can pass. They forget 
the new and immense responsibilities that are 
incurred, and the trials which must necessarily 
accompany them. Not that these should deter 
any one from taking this most important step, 
for it is the highroad to improvement and hap- 
piness. What are the boasted pleasures of in- 
tellect compared with those of affection? The 
latter are as truly heaven-born and immortal as 
the former; they are the earliest developed in 
our nature, and the last touched by the finger of 
decay. Woman! thy empire is the heart, and 
he who would know the capacity of the heman 
soul for happiness, muet yield himself to thy 
sway. 











A MOTHER’S LOVE. 
“Happy is he who knows a mother’s love !** 


What is so pure? The patriot expects fame, 
the friend sympathy, and the lover pleasure. 
Even religion, while she waters her faith with 
tears, looks forward to the best fruits of her 
labors, and her love. But maternal affection 
springs from the breast uninvoked by the wand 
of hope, unadulterated by the touch of interest. 
Its objects are the weak and the woful. It 
haunts the cradle of infantile pain, or hovers 
near the couch of the faint and forsaken. Its 
sweetest smiles break through the clouds of mis- 
fortune, and its gentlest tones rise amid the 
sighs of suffering and sorrow. It is a limpid 
and lovely flow of fecling which gushes from 
the fountain-head of purity, and courses the 
heart through selfish designs and _ sordid pas. 
sions immingling and unsullicd. 

What is so firm? ‘Time and misfortune, pe. 
nury and persecution, hatred and infamy, may 
roll their dark waves successfully over it—and 
still it smiles unchanged; or the more potent 
allurements of fortune, opulence and _ pride, 
power and splendor, may woo her—and yet she 
is unmoved! A mother ‘loves and loves for. 
ever! 

What is so faithful? From infancy to age, 
‘through good report and through evil report,’ 
the dews of maternal affection are shed upon 
the soul. When heart-stricken and abandoned, 
when branded by shame, and followed by scorn, 
her arms are still open—her breast is still kind ; 
through every trial, that love will follow, cheer 
us in misfortune, support us in disease, smooth 
the pillow of pain, and moisten the bed of 
death! 
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‘wife—his cousin and her own nicce. 
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QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 

Queen Charlotte was a woman of the most 
ordinary size of understanding, of exceedingly 
sordid propensities, of manners and disposition 
that rendered her peculiarly unamiable, of a 
person so plain as at once to defy all possible 
suspicion of infidelity, and to enhance the vir- 
tue by increasing the difficulty of her husband’s 
undeviating constancy. Her virtue was so much 
accompanied with superfluous starchness and 
prudery, that it set the feelings of respect and 
sympathy on edge, and though her regularity of 
life was undeviating, the dullness of her society, 
the stiffness of her demeanor, the narrowness 
of her soul, tended to make respectable conduct 
as little attractive as possible, and rather to scare 
away from morality than to entice the beholder. 
Of a nature rigidly parsimonious, the slave be- 
sides of inordinate avarice, she redeemed not 
this hateful meanness by any of those higher 
qualities of prudence and practical sense which 
are not unfrequently seen initscompany. Her 
spirit too was obstinate, and not untinctured 
with spite ; she was unforgiving ; she was not 
undesigning ; she could mingle in the intrigues 
of a court, as well as feel its malignities; and 
her pride knew no bounds—combining the spec- 
ulative aristocracy of a petty German court 
with the more practical haughtiness which is 
peculiar to the patrician blood of this free coun. 
try. Of the Prince of Wales she never had been 
a friend, until he became Regent, when she be- 
came his tool and his slave. On the contrary, 
she had on all occasions partaken of her hus. 
band’s hatred to him, and had been as ready an 
accomplice in the mal-treatment of her first- 
born child, asshe now made herself the submis- 
sive and willing instrument of injury to his 
The visi- 
tation of God, which substituted the son for the 
father on the throne, altered the whole face of 
affairs in the eyes of this unamiable female ; 
who seems to have been raised up, as a remark- 
able proof how little one may be respected or 
beloved, for being above reproach as regards the 
quality sometimes supposed to comprise all fe- 
male virtue, and which indeed is familiarly al- 
lowed to engross the name. To gratify the Re- 
gent’s paltry spite, she now refused cven to 
receive her daughter-in-law at that court where 
she might any day have become her successor ; 
and the populace, moved with just indignation 
at the behaviour of this disagreeable person, 
loaded her with every offensive expression, and 
even with more substantial symbols of extrava- 
gant disgust, while she was on her way to hold 
the court whence she meanly submitted to ex- 


clude the Princess. Brougham—Edinburgh Review. 








MISS HARRIET LIVERMORE. 


Among the passengers in the Susquehanna, 
recently arrived at Philadelphia, was Miss Har. 
riet Livermore, the zealous preacher. This 
lady, about two years since, left Philadelphia, 
to goto Jerusalem. She went, tarrying a short 
time at London, touching at Gibraltar, Malta, 
and the intermediate places, and abode for some 
time in the Holy City, sitting in the sepulchre 
‘where the Lord was laid,’ wandering in the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, climbing the Mount of 
Olives, fording Kedron, lingering in Gethsema- 
ne, and journeying around places consecrated 


to Christian sympathies and biblical remtinis. 
cences. She made the journey without a male 
protector. She sojourned in a Catholic convent 
while at Jerusalem, and was kindly entertained. 
She was, when near the Levant, amidst those 
dying with the plague, and was once in a place 
agitated by a tremendous earthquake. She has 
presented the editor of the United States (Phil.) 
Gazette, from whom we receive this informa- 
tion, with a pomegranate, gathered in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. 








LOVE. 
Love is a new intelligence entered into the 
being ; it is the softest but the most subtle light ; 
in all experience it deceives itself; but how 
many truths does it teach—how much knowl- 
edge does it impart! It makes us alive toa 
thousand feelings, of whose very existence, till 
then, we had not dreamed. The poet’s page 
has a new magic ; we comprehend all that had 
before seemed graceful exaggeration; we now 
find that poetry falls short of what it seeks to 
express ; and we take a new delight in the mu- 
sical language that seems made for tenderness. 
Even into philosophy is carried the deeper truth 
of the heart—and how many inconsistencies 
are at once understood! We grow more indul- 
gent, more pitying ; and one sweet weakness 
of our own leads toso much indulgence for oth- 
ers. We doubt, however, whether the term, 
weakness, be not misapplied in this case. If 
there be one emotion that redeems our humanity, 
by stirring all that is generous and unselfish 
within us, that awakens all the poetry of our 
nature, and that makes us believe in that heaven 
of which it bears the likeness, it is love: love, 
spiritual, devoted and eternal ; love, that softens 
the shadow of the valley of death, to welcome 
us horeafter to its own and immortal home. 
Some Greek poet says—‘What does he know 
who has not suffered ?? He might have asked— 
‘What does he know who has not loved?” Alas! 
both questions are synonymous! Heaven help 
the heart that breaks with it after knowledge ! 
How sad seemed the lot of a young girl, touched 
by all the keen susceptibilities of youth, full of 
gentle and shrinking tenderness, fated to be un- 
returned! Nothing can compensate to a name- 
less fascination about beauty, which seems, like 
all fairy gifts, crowded into one. It wins with- 
out an effort, and obtains credit for possessing 
every thing else. How many mortifications, 
from its very cradle, has the unpleasing exterior 
to endure! ‘To be unloved—what a fate for a 
woman whose element is love ! Miss Landon. 








EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 

Since there is a season when the youthful 
must cease to be young, and the beautiful to 
excite admiration, to learn how to grow old 
gracefully is perhaps one of the rarest and 
most valuable arts that can be taught to women. 
And it must be confessed that it is a most se- 
vere trial for those women to lay down beauty 
who have nothing else to take up. It is for the 
sober season of life, that education should lay up 
its resources. However disregarded hitherto 
they must have been, they will be wanted now. 
When admirers fall away, and flattere:s be- 
come mute, the mind will be driven to retire 
within itself, and if it find no entertainment at 








t home, it will be driven back again upon the 
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world with increasing force. We forget this. 
Do we not scem to educate our daughters exclu- 
sively for the transient period of youth, when 
it is to maturer life we ought to advert? Do 
lwe not educate themi for a crowd and not for 
themselves? for show and not for use ? for time 
and not for eternity? _ 
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VISIT TO WALTER SCOTT. 

‘The noise of my chaise,’ says Irving, ‘had 
disturbed the quiet of the establishment. Out 
sallied the warder of the castle, a black grey- 
hound, and leaping on one of the blocks of 
stone, began a furious barking. This alarm 
brought out the whole garrison of dogs, all o- 
pen-mouthed and vociferous. Ina little while 
the lord of the castle himself made his appear- 
ance. I knew him at once, from the likenesses 
that had been published of him. He came limp- 
ing up the gravel-walk, aiding himself by a 
stout walking-staff, but moving rapidly and 
with vigor. By his side jogged along a large 
iron-grey stag-hound, of most grave demeanor, 
who took no part in the clamor of the canine 
rabble, but seemed to consider himself bound, 
for the dignity of the house, to give me a cour- 
teous reception. 

‘ Before Scott reached the gate, he called out 
in a hearty tone, welcoming me to Abbotsford, 
and asking news of Campbell. Arrived at the 
door of the chaise, he grasped me warmly by 
the hand: “Come, drive down, drive down to 
the house,” said he; “‘ye’re just in time for 
breakfast, and afterward ye shall see all the 
wonders of the Abbey.” 

‘I would have excused myself, on the plea of 
having already made my breakfast. ‘But, 
man,” cried he, ‘a ride in the morning in the 
keen air of the Scotch hills, is warrant enough 
for a sccond breakfast.” 

‘I was accordingly whirled to the portal of 
the cottage, and in a few moments found myself 
seated at the breakfast table. There was no 
one present but the family, which consisted of 
Mrs. Scott; her eldest daughter, Sophia, then 
a fine girl of about seventeen ;; Miss Ann Scott, 
two or three years younger; Walter, a well- 
grown stripling; and Charles, a lively boy, 
eleven or twelve years of age. 

‘I soon found myself quite at home, and my 
heart in a glow, with the cordial welcome I ex- 
perienced. Ihad thought to make a mere morn- 
ing visit, but found I was not to be let off so 
lightly. ‘‘Youmust not think our neighborhood 
is to be read in a morning, like a newspaper,” 
said Scott ; ‘it takes several days of study for 
an observant traveller, that has a relish for auld 
world trumpery. After breakfast you shall 
make your visit to Melrose Abbey ; I shall not 
be able to accompany you,as I have some house- 
hold affairs to attend to; but I will put you in 
charge of my son Charles, who is very learned 
in allthings touching the old ruin and the neigh- 
borhood it stands in; and he, and my friend 
Johnnie Bower, will tell you the whole truth a- 
bout it, with a great deal more that you are not 
called upon to believe, unless you be a true and 
nothing-doubting antiquary. When you come 
back, I'll take you on a ramble about the neigh. 
borhood. To-morrow we will take a look at the 
Yarrow, and the next day we will drive over to 














Dryburgh Abbey, which isa fine old ruin, well 
worth your seeing.” ’ 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
NO. IV. 
- Ihold the world but as the world, 
A stage where every man must play a part. 
-‘SHAKSPEARE. 


Although human nature remains the same, 
and the laws of mind are unchanging, the 
World is but ascene of change ; a grand theatre 
of action, upon which, at one time tragedy, at 
another comedy, prevails ; nations change, in- 
dividuals differ from each other and from their 
former selves, and one man in his time plays 
many parts! 

There have been some prevalent doginas in 
eyery age, which after times have deemed 
most irrational and absurd; each age thinks its 
own better than the former, and each succeed- 
ing generation deem themselves wiser than 
their fathers were. And, judging from the past, 
is there any probability that posterity will not 
treat some of our most cherished opinions as 
prejudices of an ignorant age? Almost every 
age has its own schools of philosophy, which dif- 
fer from and severely censure former systems. 
But although materially different in principle, 
they may be of equal utility to the age and 
people for whom they were designed. A sys- 


tem of morals or politics may be well adapted | 


for one age, and illy designed for another. Phi- 
losophy should have for its object the correction 
of the prevalent errors of the age; and as na- 
tions change their government, their religion, or 
their laws, and as prejudices creep in, each age 
requires a new representative of its character, 
and a new corrector of its opinions. As the 
physical constitution of man requires different 
medicines for different diseases, so the vitiated 
body politic requires for particular vices their 
own peculiar antidotes. Let us beware then of 
too hastily censuring as absurd and unphilosoph- 
ical, the now obsolete systems of other ages, or 
the now prevalent systems of other nations. Al- 
though republicans ourselves, it might be the 
height of folly to disseminate liberal principles 
among an ignorant and vicious people. That 
which is an antidote to disease in one case may 
be deadly poison in another. We boast of liber- 
ty and equal rights as a common boon designed 
for all men; yet, it would be the part of nei- 
ther philosophy nor reason to award them to 
the highway robber or the madman. 


The opinions that we form of others are to 
regulate our conduct tewards them, and errors 
of opinion must necessarily lead to errors in 
practice. In judging mankind, in nothing do 
weerr morc than in attempting to deduce gen- 
eral rules from the few facts that lie within the 
narrow limits of our own observations. We are 
moreover too much inclined to regard present 
impressions as the unerring eracles of truth, 
without reflecting that the brilliant hues of life’s 
morning that cheated us with many a delusive 
hope, have already faded into the ‘sear and yel- 
low leaf’ As each fond vision flits before the 
imagination, we are prone to believe it no illu. 
sion, and after oft repeated disappointments, still 
allow the fancy to lead the judgement. It has 
been wisely remarked that in youth we are gov- 
erned by passion, in middle age by reason, and 
in old age by habit. Availing himself of this 
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truth, he who wishes to influence or persuade 
mankind will address different motives to differ- 
ent ages; but as individuals in the same period 
of life differ materially from each ~other, he 
must be governed much by the circumstances 
of each individual case, Still more do commu- 


| nities and nations differ, and the phases of char- 


acter finally become so variable that it does seem 
there can be no criterion by which to judge of 
it. But these varieties of character are mostly 
occasioned by the varieties of circumstance and 
situation in which men are placed; and did we 
know the influence which the latter naturally 
exert over the mind and feelings, we should 


| seldom err in our opinions of mankind. While 


the general principles of human nature remain 
the same, there are a theusand causes which 
change or modify them; and those whose op- 
portunities of observation are the most extensive, 
will the soonest learn their legitimate influence. 
It is not those who stand upon the high places 
of the world, who are best acquainted with the 
character of those beneath them. A state rife 


| with discord and complaint is often on the verge 


of a revolution, while the monarch, judging 
from the flattering representations of a servile 
parasitical court, deems he still holds a power- 
ful sway over loyal subjects and willing slaves. 
To judge well of mankind we must not then 
establish our criterion of character from that 
circle alone in which we chance to move. Char- 
acter, feelings, opinions, among a city popula- 
tion differ widely from those of the country ; 
and history shows us that patriotism has gener- 
ally been found in barren countries rather than 
in fertile, in small communities rather than in 
large, in the country rather than in the city. 
Cities are oftener the seats of sedition and mis- 
rule than ‘the country. Sudden excitements 
whici in the country would soon subside from 
the want of seasonable nourishment, spread like 
wild-fire when caught by the passions of the 
multitude. The ardor of patriotism in the ever. 
changing city naturally languishes, for there is 
little of permanence there to which it can at- 
tach itself. The wild and permanent grandeur 
of mountain scenery, the everlasting hills, and 


| the varied charms of nature are there unknown ; 


there are few attachments for place. The home 
and the attachments of the inhabitant of a 
city are wherever his friends are ; but the Swiss 
peasant and the Highlander are linked to the 
scenes of their youth, to their native mountains, 
wild and sterile though they be, with an attach- 
ment which neither length ot time nor distance 
ean sever. The name of Erin ever falls sweetly 
on the ears of her exile, though oceans roll be- 
tween him and his native land; in fancy he oft 
revisits his rustic cottage upon the plain, and 
finds himself once more fondly gazing upon the 
purple heath and the blue hills in the distance, 
which span the horizon, and for a moment the 
aching void in his heart is filled with a sense of 
the reality of his reverie; misfortume and pov- 
erty ever quench his love of home. Tis ardent 
attachment to country arises not from its insti- 
tutions or its laws, for though it bow beneath 
the yoke of the oppressor, he loves his country 
still, But this attachment is seldom found in 
the inhabitant of a city, for ifhe change his re- 
sidence he may carry his attachments with 
him. 








——— 


Climate exerts a powerful influence over the 
intellect and passions even in our own country, 
Southern feeling differs widely from Northern, 
and a Georgian or a Carolinian would take fire 
upon what would scarcely warm a New-Eng- 
lander; perhaps the one may be too sanguine 
and the other too phlegmatic. As regards for- 


‘eigners, our conduct towards the jealous Span. 


iard or Italian should be governed by principles 
somewhat different from those which would reg 
ulate our intercourse with the less suspicious 
people of northern Europe. Did we wish to 
influence the gay and sanguine Frenchman, 
motives and arguments might be requisite 
widely different from those which would be re- 
quired to convince the abstrascly metaphysical 
German. 

A powerful influence is exerted upon the 
character of a people by the government and 
laws which are imposed upon them. But among 
a free people the laws and public institutions 
bear rather the impress of the national charac- 
ter—the latter isthe cause, the former the effect. 
Under a despotic government there is in private 
life the same arbitrary feeling, the same despotic 
rule which the subject is accustomed to see ex- 
ercised by his prince—a natural consequence of 
the influence of that unnatural relation between 
lord and vassal, master and slave. If the peo- 
ple have voluntarily adopted or framed a system 
of government, we may be assured that it is a 
very fair exposition of the national character ; 
but not if the government be forced upon them, 
although in the latter case the people will, while 
its power is exercised over them, slowly but 
surely assimilate themsclves to its spirit and 
practice. 

As the developements of individual character 
appear in the manners, customs, pastimes and 
employments of nations, it is from such sources 
that an accurate observer will derive much prac- 
tical knowledge of mankind. I will only men- 
tion one source to illustrate this principle. We 
all know how various are the kinds of music 
found in different nations; and among a people 
of any great antiquity, their music has assumed 
a decidedly national character. The Italian, 
the German, and the Scotch music, differ essen. 
tially from each other. In the carly stages of 
society, music is of the rudest kind. Amonga 
savage and warlike people it consists of war- 
songs, which comprise a recital of the deeds of 
illustrious chieftains. Among some of the 
peaceable African tribes and the natives of sev- 
eral of the West India islands when discovered 
by Columbus, their songs were in a less savage 
strain, and dwelt upon murmuring rivulets, cool 
fountains, and shady groves—objects of desire 
to natives of a parched and torrid clime. ‘The 
music of the Highland Scotch and Swiss is 
wild and romantic; and even in their most sol- 
emn musical pieces, their funeral wails for their 
chieftains, there is still a wild freedom which 
bespeaks the land of Wallace or of Tell. The 
music of the Germans is mostly heavy and sol- 
emn: witness the heavy, solemn peals of the 
organ, a German invention. And how well 
does the music accord with the character of the 
people! And the same may be said of the French 
and Italian music. But we need not multiply 
examples. It is sufficient to direct our atten- 
tion tothe subject, to convince us of the great 
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similarity between the expression of the music 
of a people and their national character. 

But by a little observation we should soon find 
that there are many other things from which we 
may learn as much of the character of a people 
as from their music. And we should find it 
much to our advantage, did we always cultivate 
that inquiring state of mind which seeks infor. 
mation from every source within its way; and 
we should not rashly deem that no more is to be 
learned from things which have long been fa- 
CAIUS. 














miliar to us. 
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THE BANEFULNESS OF FLATTERY. 

Among the various means by which the ex- 
cellence of character is frequently tarnished, flat- 
tery holds a conspicuous place. In most cases, 
it gives the flattered person a high opinion of 
himself. And when an individual is induced to 
ascribe to himselfa degree of merit which he 
docs not possess, it tends to produce a haughty 
and conteinptuous carriage towards his fellows ; 
and to drive him into a thousand follics and ex. 
travagances which he would have avoided by a 
proper share of modesty and humility. 

If you have an acquaintance who is liberal in 
bestowing praises upon you in your presence, 
the friendship of such a person will be produc- 
tive of more injury than benefit, whatever may 
be his virtues. But such is the disposition of 
mankind, that the most extravagant praise is of- 
ten heard with delight, and the flatterer esteem. 
edas a valuable friend; whilst admonition and 
rebuke, administered with a heartfelt desire to 
promote our welfare, are apt to create feelings 
of hatred and disgust. 

A young lady has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely beautiful. Her foolish friends, as if 
thinking she would never discover her beauty 
Without their assistance, often hint in her ears 
that she is possessed of more than ordinary come- 
liness of person. She is not slow to believe 
them. Her vanity becomes intolerable. She 
seems to think herself seated on an eminence a. 
bove her acquaintances, an object of universal 
admiration ; and, from her imagined height, she 
looks down with scorn on all around. Her ideas 
of her own importance cause her unconsciously 
to assume lofty and unbecoming airs, by which 
she brings upon herself showers of ridicule. 
Thus is the reputation of a female greatly im- 
paired, through the flattery of inconsiderate 
friends. 

We may observe another casc in a young 
minister of the gospel. He has a good share of 
talent, which, if rightly employed, will make him 
exceedingly useful. But presently some well- 
meaning person, some pious lady perhaps, whis- 
pers in his hearing that he is ‘wonderful smart.’ 
Another comes to him with the same inflating 
communication, and then another still. Thus 
flattered, he begins to think himself some tew- 
ering genius, such as the world has seldom seen. 
He becomes puffed up with vanity, which he 
has not sufficient art to conceal; and thus he 
stains the honor of the sacred profession to which 
he belongs. 

If I were called on to point out some of the 
most valuable benefits to be derived from friend- 
ship, I would say that we should use our friends 
as a mirror to discover to us our defects. Our 
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own characters, like our faces, are too near us 
to be seen by ourselves ; and as, by using a mir- 
ror, we are enabled to discover the blemishes 
which appear on our countenances, so, by the 
instrumentality of a‘faithful friend, we may as- 
certain our moral deficiencies, and the impro- 
prietics of behavior to which we may be ad- 
dicted. Let my friend never fail to remind me 
of my faults; but of my good deeds, or the 
commendable traits of my character, let him 
not speak, except in my absence. PHOCION. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE DIARY OF A 
MERCHANT'S CLERK, 

Aug. 14. Received a letter from B——, a 
friend and schoolmate, now studying for a min- 
ister of the Gospel. How mysterious are the 
ways of God! Little did I think a few years 
since, that in the thoughtless and careless B 
I should ever recognize an humble follower of 
the Lamb, and an ambassador of his holy word. 
My friend writes an excellent Ictter, with the 
exception of being rather too flowery in his lan- 
guage. He speaks of attaiming the hill of sci- 
ence as though it were not far distant, when in 
fact he has scarcely started from its base. He 
knows not the immeasurable distance from 
thence to its lofty summit, towards which so ma- 
ny are bending their weary footsteps. Butalas! 
how few so happy as to reach the top of that 
envied hill called Science. ‘ Happy,’ did I say ? 
Alas! how few there are that after reaching the 
so long desired situation, can say from the sin- 
cerity of their hearts, ‘I am happy! Happi- 
ness! what is it? of what does it consist? Is 
it after a man has accumulated this world’s 
goods beyond even his utmost wishes and wants, 
that he can say,‘ Happiness ismine? I want, 
I desire no more.’ No! he has not reached the 
height of his ambition. ‘More! more! is his 
ery continually. What are we all living for ? 
What are we all in search of, and where is it 
tobe found? Happiness! Is it in the crowded 
ballroom, where smiling faces are beaming 
bright around you, that we are to look for hap- 
piness? No! even there the canker-worm is 
gnawing many breasts ; even there, few there are 
that can say, ‘Iam happy! Is it after man 
has assumed command (as you may say) of 
whole kingdoms and nations, and been crowned 
king of vast and extensive empires, the people 
all yiclding implicit obedience to his com- 
mands, and almost worshipping at his fect, that 
he can call himself happy? No! the meanest 
cottager in his dominions is frequently above him 
on the score of happiness. Mankind generally 
imagine that money is the only source from 
whence happiness can be derived. It is in fact 
what all men so earnestly desire and scek after. 
Never was asaying more true than that ‘Money 
is the root of all evil” For what are most mur- 
ders committed ?—the dreadful deed of taking 
the life of a fellow being! It is the love of 
money. Look at the catalogue of crimes with 
which this, and in fact every country, has been 
subjected to, and you will find that the love of 
‘filthy luove’ has been the foremost stimulant 














to every species of crime and wickedness. Go, 
ask the man of wealth if he is happy; ask him | 
if he has a sufficiency of this world’s goods, and 








if he can sit down and fold his hands and say 
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that he is happy. I fear he cannot. Where 
then are we to seek for it? Surely not in this 
world, where all is vanity and vexation. Then 
set your affections on One above, who is able 
and willing to make the meanest supplicant a 
partaker of His grace, and raise him where 
happiness never ends, inthe world above. Ah! 
few indeed that have reached the summit of 
happiness, and fewer still that have reached the 
topmost summit of the hill of Science, called 
Fame. But ‘Nil desperandum’ is an old ad- 
age, and in the sincerity of my heart I fervent- 
ly hope and pray that the utmost anticipations 


of my friend may be realized. A. 
Poughkeepsie, June, 1838, 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 
The difference between Courtship and Matrimony was 
never more forcibly explained than in the following ‘Char- 
coal Sketch.’ 

‘What made you get married if you don’t 
like it?’ 

‘Why, deluded into it—fairly deluded, I had 
nothing to do of evenings, so I went a courting. 
Now, courting’s fun enough—I hav’nt got a 
word to say against courting. It’s about as 
good a way of killing an evening as I know of. 
Wash your face, put on a clean dickey, and go 
and talk as sweet as nugey or molasses candy 
for an hour or two—to say nothing of a few 
kisses behind the door, as your sweetheart goes 
to step with you. When I was a single man the 
world wagged along well enough. It was just 
like an omnibus, | was a passenger, paid my 
levy, and had’nt nothing more to do with it but 
sit down, and care not a button for any thing. 
S’posing the omnibus got upset—well, then I 
walks off, leaves the man to pick up the pieces. 
But then I must take a wife, and be hanged to 
me! It’s all very well for a while, but after- 
wards, it’s plaguey like owning an upset omni- 
bus.’ 

‘Nan! queried Montezuma, ‘ what’s all that 
about omnibusses ?” 

‘What did I get by it? continued Gamaliel, 
regardless of the interruption. ‘How much 
fun, sir ? why, a jawing old woman and three 
squallers. Mighty difference from courting, 
that is! What’s the fun of buying things to 
cat and things to wear, and wasting good spree. 
ing money on such nonsense for other people ? 
And then, as for doing what you like, there is 
no such athing. You can’t clear out when 
people’s owing you so much money, you can't 
stay convenient. No—the nabbers must have 
you. You can’tgo ona spree, for when you 
come home, missus kicks up the devil’s delight. 
You can’t teach her better manners, for consta- 
bles are thick as blackberries. In short, you 
can’t do nothing. Instead of ‘* Yes, my duck,’ 
and “‘No, my dear,” ‘‘As you please, my honey,” 
and ‘*When you like it, lovey,” like it was in 
courting times, it’s darning and mending, and 
nothing ever darned and mended. If it was’nt 
that I’m particularly sober, I'd be inclined to 
drink—it’s all owing that I’ve such a pain in my 
gizzard of mornings. I’m so miserable I must 
sit on the steps.’ 

‘ What’s the mattcr, now ?” 

‘I’m getting aggrawated. My wife’s a sav- 
ing critter—a sword of sharpness—she cuts the 
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throat of my : falta —etabs my | Mapplntee-- 
chops up my comforts—and snips up all my 
Sunday-go-to-mectings, to make jackets for the 
boys ; she gives all the wittles to the children, 
to make me spry, and jump about like a lamp- 
lighter. I can’t stand it—my troubles is over- 
powering when I comes to add ’em up.’ 

‘Oh nonsense! behave nice—don’t make a 
noise in the strect—be a man.’ 

‘How can I be 2 man, when I belong to some- 
body else ? My house ain’t my own—I belong 
to four people besides myself—the old woman 
and three children. I’m a partnership concern 
—and so many have got their fingers in the till, 
that I must burst up—I’!] break, and sign over 
the stock in trade to you.’ 








SINGING. 


The subjoined is a small mirror in which many re- 
puted good singers may see themselves reflected, Ev- 
ery reader has doubtless been edified by such pronun- 
ciation, a dozen tines, Too little attention is generally 
paid by singers to this important part of vocal music, 
and consequently there is more sound than sense in 
their performance, 


Cahum-fo-rat ye hee my pe-hee-ple. (Com- 
fort ye my people.) 

Ah! rap-less maid! 

Isought Tim through the storm. 
him, &c.) 

His de.ear little gur-rcl he has left on sheer- 
rah. (His dear little girl he has left on shore.) 

The sun nimsel fiz dark to me. (The sun 
himself is dark to me.) 

Unsmiled o’er by mortals, but tallowed in 
heaven. (Unsmil’d &c. but hallowed &c.) 

To which way be added, 

He rains sand try humph sere. 
and triumphs here.) 

With reverence let the say-ay-aints hop-here, 
And bow-wow-wow before the Lord. 

(With reverence let the saints appear, 
And bow before the Lord.) 

Awake and ruh-huh-hun the heavenly ray- 

hay-hace, 

And put ach earful curry John. 

(Awake and ran the heavenly race, 
And put a cheerful courage on.) 


(Ah! hapless maid !) 
(I sought 


(He reigns 








THE ORIGIN OF DREAMS. 


When Prometheus had animated his plastic 

image with a spark of heavenly fire, and formed 
man, Jupiter was displeased, and said, ‘This 
man of thine shall die daily, and Jie one half 
his life time before thee, without sensc or thought, 
till he depart forever”* And, when evening 
came, the new created mortal bowed down his 
head and sank to sleep. But once the Muses, 
Jupiter's gentle daughters, found him slumbet- 
ing, and gazed on the closed eyes of the aces 
one with love and compassion. 
‘Poor being ? said they ; ‘ lovely and youth- 
ful as Apollo! Must he then, whenever he 
secks rest, thus bid farewell to carth and heav- 
en, and lie shrouded in the dark night of the 
shadcs ?” 

‘Let us,’ said Calliope, the boldest of the sis- 
ters, ‘pierce his darkness, and present him gifts, 
and give him a more becutiful earth, and 
glimpses of Olympus, till our stern father al- 


* lows him to enjoy again the light of day” 


Then the goddesses who grace Olympus 











touched the sleeping mortal~the sublime muse 
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of Poetry with her trump, the deity of Music 
with her flute, Thalia with her magic wand, 
Urania with her globe, Erato with love’s dart, 
even Mclpomene with her dagger, and the oth- 
ers. Of asudden the dead corpse warmed into 
life, for the God of Dreams came and created 


around him a new heaven and a new earth, and 


gave them to him; bold and graceful shapes 
played around him, and he rose and stood among 
them; fruits changed to buds, and buds to blos- 
soms, yet continued fruits, and youth itself grew 
younger ; the earth lost her steadfastness, and 
the mountains bowed to the breeze of sunset; a 
rose-thorn, in the shape of Melpomene’s dagger, 
grazed his breast, and the blood-drops were 
changed into roses, white or red; the sighs of 
the flute inspired even happiness with longing 
desire, and breathed from distant skics into his 
inmost heart. The slumbering mortal smiled 
and wept in rapture. Then Apollo waked him 
with his rays, lest the mortal should look on the 
immortals, . N.Y. Mirror. 


— 








BATTLE OF ELEVEN HUNDRED HORSES. 
Two of the Spanish regiments which had been 
quartered in Funen were cavalry, mounted on 
fine black long-tailed Andalusian horses. It 


was impracticable to bring off these horses, a- 


bout 1100 in number—and Romana was nota 
man who could order them to be destroyed; he 
was fond of horses himself, and knew that ev- 


ery man was attached to the beast which had }, 


earried him so.far so faithfully. Their bridles 
therefore were taken off, and they were turned 
loose upon the beach. A scene ensued, such as 
probably never before was witnessed. They 
were sensible that they were no longer under a- 
ny restraint of human power. A general con- 
flict ensued, in which, retaining the discipline 
they had learnt, they charged cach other in 
squadrons, of ten or twenty together, then close- 
ly engaged, striking with their fore feet, and bi- 
ting and tearing each other with the most fero- 
cious rage, and trampling over those which 
were beaten down, till the shore in the course of 
a quarter of an hour was strewn with the dead 
and disabled. Part of them had been sct free 
on arising ground at a distance ; they no soon- 
er heard the roar of battle, than they came 
thundering down over the intermediate hedges, 
and catching the contagious madness, plunged 
into the fight with equal fury. Sublime as the 
scene was, it was too horrible to be long contem- 
plated; and Romana, in mercy, gave orders for 
destroying them ; but it was found too dangcrous 
to attempt this; and after the last boats quitted 
the beach, the few horses that remained were 
seen still engaged in the dreadful work of mu- 


tual destruction. Southey. 








A WELL EARNED PENSION. 

To the odd stratagem of a female of Chester, 
England, of the name of Elizabeth E lmunds, 
was owing the entire safety of the Protestants 
of Ircland in the reign of Queen Mary. Dr. 
|| Cote, a commissioner from the Queen, on his 
way to that country, stopped one night at Ches- 
tcr. ‘The Mayor, in his official capicity,waited 
on him, and he unguardedly spoke of the mur- 
derous business in which he was engaged, and 
took out his commission in the presence of the 








hostess, who had a besten, a Protestant, in 
Dublin. When the Mayor went away, the 
doctor politely attended him down stairs, and 
Mrs. Edmunds in the meantime took the com. 
mission from the box, and substituted for it a 
pack of cards, with the knave of clubs placed 
uppermost. The doctor, on his return, put up 
the box ; and, on his arrival at Dublin, presented 
it in form at the castle to the lord deputy and 
privy council. His lordship opened it, and the 
whole assembly, as well as the commissioner 
himself, were in the utmost astonishment at its 
contents. He assured them that it nap contain- 
ed a commission, but why i s not there then, 
and how the cards came in its place, he was as 
ignorant as they. Disappointed and chagrined, 
he returned to the English court for a fresh 
commission, which he obtained ; but, before he 
could arrive in Ireland, the Queen died. Her 
successor, Queen Elizabeth, rewarded the wo- 
man for this meritorious act with a pension of 
forty poundsa year for her life. 








SCENE IN A SCHOOL-ROOM. 
Master.—Class in history, step up. Are you 
ready on the questions ?. Yeth’ir! Billy, who 
was the first hunter? Noah! Why? ’Cause 
he collected all the beasts ofthe field, and the 
birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea into the 
‘ark, and saved ’em from being drowned. Not 
| exactly ; but that willdo. Dick, [ willask you 
some questions about goverment. All Ameri- 
| can boys should understand it. What do you 
call that ia which one man rules? Dono, sir ! 
Next. That’s an empire! Not precisely, it is 
amonarchy. Goup. Tell me, Jake, what’s 
that in which many men rule. That’s a—a— 
Next. That’s mobocracy! Come here, sir— 
what do youmean? Well, sir, Iseedit. You 
saw what? Why, at the meeting t’other night, 
where they were all presidents and vice presi- 
dents, and hardly nobody else, ’cept me and our 
black Sam. Sit down,sir. Next. What gov- 
ernment is that in which the people rule them- 
selves? Why, that’s a federalism! Next. 
That’s a—a—a—Congress! Next. I know 
it—that’s an anarchy! Go to your places, and 
look over that again. 

Harvey Diggs. Yeth ’ir. Bring up your 
composition. What subject did I give you? 
Here it ith, ‘Composition on wales and 
wale fisherics:— wales are a mountaneous 
country in the continent of england. Wale 
fisheries principally gocs out from new bedford 
and nantucket round cape horn, which is very 
crooked and hard to navigate ; the people of 
wales is called welshmen, and toasted cheese 
is called welsh Rabbit. Permicity candles is 
'got from wales. There’s no more about wales 
except Wailbone’ Sir, go to your seat, or 
Til whale you. Silence! 

Bogiz, writing class. May I get a drink, 
sir? No, sir! Well, sir, I can’t write, ’cause 
my mouth’s so dry. Silence! 

















HARD TIMES. 

A passenger informs us ’pon honor, that at 
Cincinnati .and Louisville the times are so 
hard, that a man has to prop himself against 
a wall to hunt round his pockets for a quarter 
of an hour for a ‘fourpence’! and nof find it at 
| last. ‘The times,’ says he, ‘is roally screw. 
trating. 
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Mopern Avutrnuors.—The present is a peculiar 
age, so far as letters are concerned ; and never did bib- 
lomania rage to so great an extent as at the present in 
this country. Every city, village and hamlet can boast 
of its ‘‘distinguished writer,” and those personages 
who were once looked upon with reverence, are now 
elbowed and jostled in every crowd, Poets, poetic 
prosers, and prosers proper, meet you at every corner of 
the street, and gazettegiand magazines teem with many 
images of them—weak, diluted specimens of litera- 
ture, Our novelists, (we do not mean Americans ex- 
clusively,) with a very few exceptions, exert a baneful 
influence over society, by their milk-and-water produc- 
tions, The public taste is eager to be gratified with 
something new, and hence those authors who aspire to 
a higher eminence than magazine writers, and produce 
books, are obliged to manufacture them upon the rail- 
road principle of progression, without bestowing a 
tithe of the labor necessary to the prodiction of a good 
and useful work, Instead of making works of fiction 
the pictures of life as it is, they give us gandy and dis- 
torted portraitures of society and its concomitants,such 
as it is not, and ought not to be, 


There is a lamentable weakness of nerve in the au- 
thors of the present day, and while they profess great 
modesty, and clothe their sentiments in the refined 
language of morality, yet in many instances the most 
dangerous doctrines to morals and religion are put forth 
under this specious and winning guise, The writings 
of Bulwer afford a striking proof of this assertion, 
Through the whole of the “ Last Days of Pompeii” 
the most winning arguments in favor of the degenera- 
ting doctrines of fatalism are apparent, though covered 
with a gossamer web of Christian morals, In “ Ernest 
Maltravers” the critical reader will also discover a per- 
vading immorality highly dangerous to virtue and reli- 
gion, And whatever track such distinguished writers 
pursue, they will generally find the whole herd of scrib- 
blers following close upon them, The prevailing desire 
among scribblers to become authors, and a correspond. 
ing indulgence on the part of the public, who devour eve- 
ry morsel that falls from the scrip of the most obscure 
pilgrim to fame, is rendering the literature of the day 
superficial and almost useless ; while science and phi- 
losophy are trampled under foot by the eager crowd, 
pressing forward for the novel and exciting, 

We have heard Smollet, Sterne, Fie!ding, and even 
Richardson, severely censured and condemned, for the 
immorality of their productions, We admit, that to 
the prudish moralists of the present day, a looseness up- 
pears in the writings of the first three, which shocks 
their feelings, Yet it must be admitted that they por- 
trayed human nature correctly, and suiting their pictures 
to the times in which they lived, they did more to cor- 
rect a vitiated public taste, continually seeking afier the 
unrealities of romance, thaa a score of writers of the 
present age will do, with all their boasted refinement, 
Their works bear the imprint of much mental lakpr, 
and the productions of Richardson exhibit a beauty 
and perfection in composition, imitated only by Irving 
and a very few others of the present race of authors, 


Of Richardson the great Diderot says, “I dare pro- 
nounce that the most veritable history is full of fictions, 
and that thy romances are full of truths. History 
paints some individuals ; thou paintest the human spe- 
cies, History attributest to some individuals what they 
have never said, nor done; all that thou attributest to 
man he has said and done, History embraces but a 
portion of duration, a point on the surface of the globe ; 
thou hast embraced all places and all times, The hu- 
man heart, which has ever been and ever shall be the 
same, is the model thou copiest. If we were to severe- 
ly criticise the best historian, wou'd he maintain his 
ground as thou? In this point of view, I venture to 
say, that frequently history is a miserable romance; 
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and romance, as thou has composed it, is a good histo. 
ry, Painter of nature, thou never liest!” 

Let any man read Bacon’s Advancement of Learn- 
ing, and he will throw aside nine-tenths of the books of 
the present day with disgust, as weak, vicious and use- 
less, 








Barurne,—It is surprising that so few in this coun- 
try enjoy the advantages and pleasure incident to a 
frequent use of the bath, even during the warm season, 
There is no pleasure more delightful, or more conducive 
to health, than this; and yet there are thousarids, and 
especially females, who have never tried its efficacy, 
Consumption, that dreadfal malay that offers up at 
the shrine of Death immense hecatombs annually of 
the fairest flowers of humanity in this country, would 
be deprived of cight-tenths of its victims, if the Ameri- 
can people indulged in the bath more freely, not only 
during the summer season, but for tho whole circle of 
the year. Pulmonary complaints, of which consump- 
tion is a species, are met with everywhere ; the genera 
cause of which is a suspension of the insensible per- 
spiration so necessary to health, The saline deposi- 
tions made by perspiration upon the surface of the 
skin, is the general cause of this suspension, by closing 
the pores, and unless removed by the flesh-brush, or 
bathing, will accumulate and produce the worst results, 
A daily use of the bath would remove these deposi- 
tions, and hence a healthy action would ensue. 


Among the people of the East, the bath is made a 
part of daily religious and domes‘ic duty; and, travel- 
lers all agree in stating the fact, that a case of asthma 
or consumption is very rare among them, 


WIL Is, in one of his letters from Constantinople, 
speaks of the Turkish bath as one of the most delight- 
ful pleasures he ever enjoyed, There the vapor bath 
is extensively used, and persons are always in attend- 
ance to administer the brush, which is a kind of glove 
of untanned leather, with the hair cut quite close, yet 
sufficiently long to make it rough. ‘The bather is 
stretched upon a marble slab, and while in a perspiring 
state, the attendant applies the glove to all parts of the 
body, by which every obstructioa of the pores of the 
skin is removed. 

Many persons fear the use of the bath, because it 
will cither enervate them or give themcold, Like eve- 
ry thing else, an excessive use is injurious, CoMmBe, 
the greatest phisivlogist of the age, who strongly re- 
commends the daily indulgence of the bath, says that a 
healthy person ought not to remain in, especially a 
warm bath, exceeding fifteen minutes, while an invalid 
may continue twenty-five or thirty minutes, The idea 
that we are liable to take cold from the use of the bath, is 
amistaken one, Many persons shudder at the thought 
of a warm bath, with an immediately succeeding ab- 
lution of cold water. They see death lurking where 
such a practice is adopted. But the barbarous and 
semi-barbarous nations teach us better, The Roman 
soldiers, after violent exercise in Campus Martius, 
covered with dust and sweat, used to plunge, in that 
condition, into the Tiber, This custom was thought 
by Pliny, to be one great cause of the hardy character 
of the Roman soldiers, It is customary for the Rus- 


sions to leave the warm bath and plunge immediately | 


into a bank of snow, And where is a hardier race ? 
The Indians of California have a custom of dig- 


ging a large cavity in the ground, and covering it’ 


over with brush and earth, leave a small aperture 
in the centre, and light a fice within directly under the a- 
perture, so that the smoke may escape. They then 
enter, and wrapping themselves in their blankets, have 
the finest vapor bath ,imvginable, After perspiring 
freely, they come out and plunge into a stream of cold 
running water, beside which they always aim to build 
these baths, 


A few years since, a public bath was erected here, | 
intended for the accommodation.of both sexes ; but it | 


was closed for a want of patronage. Did our citizens 
properly appreciate such a blessing, a public bath 
would be crowded daily with the delighted recipients 


of its benefits, 


| 
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Epucation in THE East.—It must be a source 
of heartfeit joy to the philanthropist and Christian, to 
learn that the light of Education has penetrated the 
palace of the Pacha of Egypt, and that under his ans- 
pices a system of female education is about to com- 
mence, the consequences of which will be felt in the 
production of an entire revolution in the charie’er of 
the women of that country. Professog Robinson, of 
the New-York University, in a letter to his brother in 
New-Haven, dated Cairo, March 12, 1838, gives an 
interesting account of the commencement of this gle. 
rious work by the American missionaries there. — 

He states that they have schools in a very flourish- 
ing condition, in which the Pacha takes great interest, 
and that on the day prior to the date of the letter, he 
sent a proposal to Mr. Smith, the missionary, to open 
a school three times a week in the palace, for the Pa- 
cha’s daughters, and those of his chief relatives, alto- 
gether numbering about one hundred, He also intimated 
that a public femile school might hereafter be opened, 
for which he would give a large building in the city, and 
pay all the expenses of the school, We look upon 
this movement as a glorious step in the march of moral 
and intellectual reform, When education has charms 
sufficient to induce a Moslem prince to invite Christian 
missionaries to establish schools within his palace, to 
educate his sons and daughters, what may we not hope 
for the future! May the blessings of Heaven attend 
this effort ! 








Bracrs.—It is supposed that upwards of fifty thou- 
sand different editions of the Holy Bible have been 
published. In the King of Wirtemburg’s library, at 
Stutgard, there is the largest collection of Bibles in 
Europe—nearly ten thousand copies, all of different 
editions, 








About 70,000 of the Glasgow people, including 18,009 
women, have petitioned Parliament for the total aboli- 
tion of West India slavery. — 


‘~_} In consequence of absence from home, we 
have necessarily omitted the fourth letter on Drawing, 
It will apper in our next, 
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MARRIED, 

On Monday morning, Jund 4th by the Rev. Mr. Ea- 
ton, Rev. Amos Payne Hawtey, of Sprin,gville, Erie 
county,to Miss Saran Arremesta Harvey,daughter of 
Gen. T. W. Harvey of Poughkeepsie. 











DIED, 


In this village on the 3d inst., Mrs. Saran E. Aprt- 
ance, wife of John Adriance in the 39th year of her 
age. er remains were interred on the 4th attended 
by a large concourse of relatives and friends, by whom 
she was much beloved and esteemed. She was a sin- 
cere, devoted and consistent christian, excelled by few 
in her limited sphere. In the works of love and mer- 
cy her disease (enlargement of the heart) long since 
admonished her of the importance of being always 
ready to die. During the few days of her illness she 
gave ample evidence of a well founded faith in Jesus, 
which enabled her to triumph over the’ fear of death, 
and yield her soul to God in the full assurance of a 
blessed immortality. Com. 

Of consumption, in Michigan city, on the 2ist ulti, 
Heten Marta, wife of Mr. Jonathan M. Dean, former- 
ly of Dutchess county, in the 35th year of her age. 

The death of this amiable woman will be deeply re- 
greited by an extensive circle of friends and aequain- 
tances, by whom she was esteemed for the number of 
those sterling qualities which ure required to constitute 
valuable members of society. With a mind of no ordi- 
nary cast, and an uncommon share of intelligence— 
quick in perception—shrewd in observation—she was 
the kind neighbor, the enduring friend, the loving wife 
and affectionate mother. The bereaved husband and 
children have sustained a loss which can never be repai- 
red. 
She met her approaching end with that degree of 
peaceful composure which alone can result from a con- 
scious “well done,” and meekly resigned her spirit into 
the hands of him who gave it. 

Oh ! peace to thy shade, ere now may it rest 

In the mansions—of peace—-the only are blest. 

[Michigan City Gazette. 

In the town of Pleasant Valley, on Monday morni 

last, of consumption, Mr. Apranam E.Van Wacone 


aged 52 years. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
SONNET. 
To Virginia. 
Virginia! 1 have heard the quivering strings 
Give forth delicious murmurs, when thy fingers, 
Around whose pressure sweetest music lingers, 
Touched the piano’s keys, light as the wings 
Of morning lark, when joyously she springs 
From the dew-sprinkled meadow, and on high 
Basks in the splendor of the sun-tit sky, 
And sweeter than the jocund lay he sings, 
Is the soft cadence of thy silver voice, 
Heard in the dispason’s liquid roll, 
O may thy heart, renewed by grace, rejoice, 
And sacred numbers fill thy ’raptured soul! 
So that in heaven thou may’st sweep the lyre, 
Attuned to Jesus’ praise: such is my fond desire ! 
Walnut Grove, June, 1838. AUGUSTUS, 
SL 
THE ARK AND BOVE. 
“*Tell me a story, please,” my little girl 
Lisp’d from her cradle, SoI bent me down, 
And told her how it rain’d, and rain’d, and rain’d, 
Till all the flowers were cover'd, and the trees 
Hid their tall heads, and where the houses stood, 
And people dwelt, a fearful deluge roll’d ; 
Because the world was wicked, and refus'’d 
To heed the word of Ged, 
But one good man, 
Who long had warn’'d the wicked to repent, 
Obey, and live, taught by the voice of Heaven, 
Ilad built an ark; and thither, with his wife 
And children, turn’d for safety, ‘Two and two 
Of birds and beasts, and creeping things, he took, 
With food for all; and when the tempest roar’d, 
And the great fountains of the sky pour’d out 
A ceaseless flood, till all beside were drown’d, 
They in their quiet vessel dwelt secure. 





. 
————— 


And so the mighty waters bare them up, 
And o’er the bosom of the deep they sail’d 
For many days, But then a gentle dove 
*Scap’d from the casement of the ark, and spread 
Her lonely pinion o’er the boundless wave. 
All, all was desolation, Chirping nest, 
Nor face of man, nor living thing she saw, 
For all the people of the earth were drewn’d, 
Because of disobedience, 

Nought she spied, 

Save wide, deep waters, and dark, frowning skies, 
Nor found her weary foot a place of rest, 
So, witha leaf of olive in her mouth, 
Sole fruit of herdrear voyage, which, perchance, 
Upon some wrecking billow floated by, 
With drooping wing the peaceful ark she sought. 
The righteous man that wandering dove receiv’d, 
And to her mate restor’d, who, with sad moan, 
Had wondered at his absence. 


Then I look’d 

Upon the child, to see if her young thought 
Wearied with following mine, But her blue eye 
Was a glad listener, and the eager breath 
Of pleas’d attention curl’d her parted lip, 
And so I told her how the waters dried, 
And the green branches wav’d, and the sweet buds 
Came up in loveliness, and that meek dove 
Went forth to build her nest, and thousand birds 
Awoke their song of praise, while the tir'd ark 
Upon the breezy breast of Arrarat 
Repos’d, and Noah, with glad spirit, rear’d 
An altar to his God, 

Since, many a time, 
When to her rest, ere evening’s earliest star, 
That little one is laid, with earnest tone, 
And pure cheek press’d to mine, she fondly asks 
“The ark and dove,” 


Mothers can tell how oft, 
In the heart’s eloquence, the prayer goes up 


# _— a seal’d lip, and tenderly hath blent, 


ith the warm touching of the sacred tale, 
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A voiceless wish, that when that timid soul, 
Now in the rosy mesh of infancy, 
Fast bound, shall dare the billows of the world, 
Like that exploring dove, and find no rest, 
A piere’d, a pitying, a redeeming hand, 
May gently guide it to the ark of peace, 
L, H, SIGOURNEY. 
SPOT VEE TR 

THE KAINBOW. 
The evening was glorious, and light through the trees 
Play’d in sunshine, the rain.drops, the birds, and the 

breeze ; 

The landscape outstretching, in loveliness lay 
On the lap of the year in the beauty of May. 


For the queen of the spring as she passed down the 
vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale, 

And the smile of her promise gave joy tothe hours, 

And flush in her footsteps sprung herbage and flowers. 


Tho skies like a banner, in sunset unroli’d, 

O’er the west threw their splecdor of azure and gold ; 
But one cloud, at a disiance, rose dense, and increas‘d ; 
'Tillits margin of black touched the zenith and east, 


We gaz’d on these scenes, while around us they 
glow’d, 

When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud ; 

Twas not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the moon, that rolls lightly through starlight and 
blue. 


Like a spirit it came, in the van of a storm, 

| And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form ; 
| For it look’d not severe, like an angel of wrath, 

But its garments of brightness illumd its dark path, 





In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood, 

O’er the river, the village, the field, andthe wood ; 
And river, field, village, and woodland grew bright, 
As conscious they gave and afforded delight. 


’T was the bow of Omnipotence bent in his hand, 
Whose grasp at creation the universe spann’d; 

’ was the presence of God, in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the Hood to the exit of me, 


Not dreadful as when in a whirlwind he pleads, 

When storms are his chariot, and lightning his stecds ; 
The black cloud of vengeance his banner unfurl’d, 

| And thunder his voice to a guilt-stricken world; 





In the breath of his presence, when thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 

And the sword and the plague-spot with death strew 
the plain, 

And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain, 


Not such was that rainbow, that beautiful one! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-stone the sun; 
A pavilion it seemed, wth a deity graced, 

And justice and mercy met there, and embraced, 


Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom 

Like Love o’er a death couch, or Hope o’er the tomb ; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 

As Love had just vanished, or Hope had expired. 


[ gazed not alone on the source of my song ; 

To all who beheld it these verses belong ; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord— 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm, and adored, 


Like a visit—the converse of friends—or a day— 
That bow from my sight pass’d forever away ; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day, to my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 


Tis a picture in mem'ry, distinctly defined, 

With the strong and imperishing colors of mind ; 
A part of my being beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 





WALLACE’S DREAM. 
The last beam of day from the West had departed, 
And night’s darkest canopy hung o’er the plain; 
While through the deep gloom the wild meteor darted, 








| 











* 


And shed its red glare o’er the field of the slain. 
The camp-fires at intervals faintly were gleaming; _ 
‘The storm’s gloomy spirit moan’d loud from his 
cave: ' 
The Carron’s dark waters at distance were streaming, 
And sigh’d as they mix’d with the blood of the brave! 


By a moss-covered rock lay his country’s defender, 
Asleep, with his manly form wrapp’d in his plaid, 

He dream’d of a land that had none to befriend her 
If low in the dust her brave Wallace was laid! 

He dream’d of companions in peril and danger, 
Now stretch’d on the wild heath and stiff’ning in 

gore; , 

Who fought by his side in the land of the stranger, 

And died todefend him by Carron’s lone shore ! 


He dream’d that he saw deeplPpictur’d before him, 
His own crue! fate in the land of the slave, 
But he dream’d that the banner of glory wav’d o’er 
him, 
That the tears of his country would hallow his 
grave, 
He started—awoke—drew his falchion—’iwas gory— 
He rais’d high to Heav’n his arm and his eye, 
And swore to pursue the path onward to glory ; 


For dear Caledonia, to conquer, or die. 
eS Ok UR es ee 
From Hood's Own. 


DOMESTIC ASIDES, 
OR TRUTH IN PARENTHESES, 
I really take it very kind, 
This visit, Mrs, Skinner ; 
I have not scen you such an age— 
(the wretch has come to dinner!) 


Your daughters too, what lovely girls, 
What heads for painters’ easles! 
Come here, and kiss the baby, dears— 
(An give it perhaps the measles !) 
Your charming boys I see are home, 
Irom Reverend Mr, Russeli’s, 
T'was very kind to bring them both— 
(What boots for my new Brussels !) 
What, little Chara left athome! 
Well now, I call that shabby; 
I should have loved to kiss her so— 
(A flabby, dabby babby !) 
And Mr. S.I hope is well ; 
Al! though he lives so handy, 
He never now drops in to sup— 
‘(The better for our brandy.) 


Come, take a seat; I long to hear 
About Matilda’s marriage, 

You're come of course to spend the day— 
(Thank heaven, I hear the carriage!) 


What! must you go ? next time I hope 
You'll give me longer measure, 

May I see you down the stairs— 
(With most uncommon pleasure.) 


Good by, good by! remember all, 
Next time you'll take your dinners, 
(Now, David, mind I’m not at home 


Tn future to the Skinners.) 
+. 


7 HOME. 

Home! ’tis the name of all that sweetens life ; 
Oh, ’tisa name of more than magic spell, 

Whose sacred power the wanderer best can tell : 
He who, long distant from his native land, 

Feels at her name his eager love expand; 
Whether as parent, husband, father, friend, 
Tothat dear point, his thoughts, his wishes bend ; 
And still he owns, where’er his footsteps roam, 
Life’s choicest blessings centre all—at Home ! 
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